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A SUMMER THOUGHT. 


RY GEORGE MACDONALD. 





O all wide places far from feverous towns! 
Great shining seas! pine forests! moun- 
tains wild! 
Rock- bosomed shores! rough heaths and 
sheep-cropt downs! 
Vast pallid clouds! blue spaces undetiled! 
Room! give me room! give loneliness and 
air, 
Free things and plenteous in your region 
fair! 
O God of mountains, stars and boundless 
spaces! 
O God of freedom and of joyous hearts! 
When Thy face looketh forth from all men’s 
faces, 
There will be room enough in crowded 
marts 
Brood Thou around me, and the noise is o’er, 
Thy universe my closet with shut door. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


To-morrow will be Lucy Stone’s birth- 
day. Most of the’ Suffrage Clubs have 
adjourned for the summer, and will not 
be able to celebrate the day as clubs, un- 
less they do so after they come together 
again in the fall. But we hope that each 
individual suffragist will observe the day 
by doing some bit of work for the cause, 
Write a letter in advocacy of equal suf- 
frage to some newspaper; subscribe for 
the WoMAN’S JOURNAL &s a present to 
some friend; write letters to three or four 
of your acquaintances, inviting them tu 
join the Suffrage Association; distribute 
some suffrage literature; or add to your 
will a codicil leaving a legacy to the cause. 
Valid forms of bequest, either to the Suf- 
frage Association or to the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL, will be supplied by us on re- 
quest. The way of celebrating her birth- 
day that Mrs. Stone would prefer to all 
others would be to have every suffragist 
on that day do something to help the 
cause she loved. 





The Nebraska Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will conduct a department at the 
Interstate Chautauqua which opens at 
Salem to-day. A meeting will be held 
each day during the entire week of the 
Assembly, with addresses, discussion, mu- 
sic and other interesting features. Mrs. 
Amanda J, Marble, superintendent of the 
department, will make it an effeetive 
agency for spreading suffrage arguments 
and literature. 





The work of “visiting nurses’’ is in- 
creasing. At the Portland Convention of 
the National Association of Charities and 
Corrections recently held, the association 
engaged in nursing in homes and schools 
had one of the general sessions, and sev- 
eral sectional meetings. Very interesting 
papers were read. Among them was an 





account of the work of the nurses in the 
public schools of New York City, pre- 
sented by Miss Lina Rogers, supervising 
nurse in that department. The benefit to 
the health of the children through the 
ministrations of those trained women is 
showr by Miss Rogers as of the greatest 
value, 


> 





Over two hundred colored women at- 
tended the annual convention of the 
Northeastern Federation of Women's 
Clubs in this city this week. The Feder- 
ation is made up of 66 clubs of colored 
women in New England, New Jersey, and 
New York, which represent a total mem- 
bership of nearly 2,000 women. This Fed- 
eration is but one of the several other 
big federations of colored women’s clubs 
which go to make up the national federa- 
tion of colored women’s clubs of this 
country. 





An open air day camp fer consumptives, 
the first of its kind in America, and simi- 
lar to those in Berlin, has been opened by 
the Boston Association for the Relief and 
Control of Tuberculosis. One of its 
marked features is its availability, for the 
camp is within two miles of the State 
House—located near the reservoir on the 
top of Parker Hill, Roxbury, the highest 
point of land in Boston. Except in case 
of the indigent, a small fee is required 
from those who receive the benefits of 
the camp. Only early cases, where there 
is hope of cure or decided improvement, 
are taken. 





The Sociological Society of Georgia, 
which met recently in Atlanta, endorsed 
the movement for a reformatory, which 
will be urged upon the next_ Legislature. 
Dr. Green of the State Sanitarium made 
an urgent plea for more room and better 
equipment for the insane. At present 
the insane, inebriates, idiots and epileptics 
are crowded together in one institution 
where it is practically impossible to give 
adequate care or treatmenttoany. There 
was animated discussion of the anti-tuber- 
culosis movement, and a committee was 
appointed to assist the State Board in 
securing legislation on the subject. Child 
labor was held up as the greatest menace 
to Southern civilization. Reports showed 
that the rapid growth of mills in the 
South is drawing in well nigh all the 
country boys and girls, and not only the 
education, but the actual growth of the 
Southern youth is being stopped at its 
source, 





Mr. J. G. Woolley, who is lecturing in 
New Zealand, writes from Auckland to 
the New Voice: ‘'Politically, New Zealand 
is by far the most interesting and inspir- 
ing country I have ever seen, Just as 
Japan, in these days, stands first in war, 
this colony stands first in peace. Just as 
Japan is now the greatest killer, this 
country is the greatest maker-alive. Ab- 
solutely any respectable and respectful 
proposition can get a hearing on its merits 
here. The referendum secured by the 
Prohibitionists in 1896, under which, au- 
tomatically, the liquor problem comes up 
every three years, has worked eut the 
greatest peaceable revolution of modern 
times, in making the people eonscious of 
themselves. Mistakes are made here as 
everywhere; there are grafters and there 
is dirty politics; but this is actually what 
the United States is not as yet, a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, and by 
the people. There is a fair chance in New 
Zealand for every human being.”’ 





Mrs. Clarence Mackay was last week 
elected a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Roslyn, Long Island, N. Y., for a 
term of three years. Mrs, Mackay’s can- 
didacy brought out the largest vote ever 
cast in this village. Women in all walks 
of life voted. Mrs. Jane Verity, ninety 
years old, cast her first ballot. Whenshe 
alighted with difficulty from her carriage, 
each man in the group on the sidewalk 
stepped forward to assist her; but she 
leaned upon the arm of her granddaughter 
and declined other aid. She had never 
been near a ballot-box before, and was 
much interested in the simple method of 
voting when it was explained to her, “I 
am an old woman,” said Mrs. Verity, 
‘*‘but I believe in progress. I want to see 
the children get the best education that 
can be had. I believe Mrs. Mackay is 
seeking only the best interests of our 
young people, and that she will do a lot 
of good in office. It is hard for me to get 
about, but I came out with pleasure to 
cast my ballot for Mrs. Mackay.”’ Mr. 





Mackay, the multi-millionaire, said he 
“would not miss voting at this election 
for anything,’ and voted for his wife. 
Many congratulations were sent to Mrs. 
Mackay, who was visiting at Saratoga. 





Former Lieut.-Governor Lee, of Mis- 
souri, in a bribery act has just testified 
that he had received from the manufactu- 
rers of a baking powder containing alum 
$7,000 to pay Senator Farris to kill a bill, 
and that, to conceal the fact, he wrote the 
company that he returned the money, but 
he did aot return it, and only wrote the 
letter to cover up his tracks. Yet many 
Missouri legislators vote against woman 
suffrage on the ground that it would ‘‘de- 
moralize politics.”” No doubt it would 
demoralize those sharpers and their asso- 
ciates. That is just the demoralization 
needed in the interest of the people. 





Miss Gina Krog, president of the 
Norwegian National Council of Women, 
has written a pamphlet on the history of 
Norway, for free distribution among the 
members of the International Council of 
Women. 





SAYINGS OF LUCY STONE. 


At the celebration of Lucy Stone’s birth- 
day (Aug. 13) by suffrage clubs, it is rec- 
ommended that each member respond to 
the roll-call with a quotation from Mrs. 
Stone’s speeches or writings. A number 
of brief quotations suitable for this pur- 
pose are given below: 


Whatever is fit to be done at all may 
properly be done by anyone who can do it 
well, 


Time will prove the truth that two 
equals in the family are better than a 
master and a servant. 


Twenty people will work for temper- 
ance where one will work for suffrage. It 
is so much easier to see a drunkard than 
it is to see a principle! 

Wherever the womanly workers for 
women go, they find men to whom their 
gratitude flows as the river flows to the 
sea. They are the men who stand up to 
speak in behalf of woman’s rights. 

The man who is not willing that his 
mother should have the same political 
rights he claims for himself, however 
worthy he may be in other respects, is 
not fit to represent the interests of wom- 
en in the legislature. 


For the sake of the little children, if 
for nothing else, men need women to help 
them make and administer the laws. 

The wife who either cooks or superin- 
tends the cooking of three meals each day, 
three hundred and sixty-five times a year, 
which makes more than a thousand meals, 
is not by law entitled to anything for it 
except her food and clothes, 





Let no suffragist settle down with the 
comfortable assurance that ‘‘suffrage for 
women is surely coming in God’s good 
time,’ and that he or she will patiently 
wait for jt to come. The Gods only help 
those who help themselves. 

We should have ample means for this 
work if every suffragist who feels inter- 
est enough to sign a petition would give 
even fifty cents. The times are hard. But 
every one of us can wear our old gar- 
ments, and take the money which a new 
one would cost, and devote it to this pur- 
pose. The old garment can be made re- 
spectable and comfortable. But disfran- 
chisement is neither respectable, nor com- 
fortable, nor right. 

When the influence of the great army 
of women who make up the Bulk of the 
church members in this country can have 
a direct expression at the ballot-box, 
there will come with it a moral tone now 
sadly lacking in every department of the 
government, 


For myself, I regard every existing 
party exigency, policy or principle, as 
secondary in importance and in pressing 
necessity to the establishing of political 
rights for women. If, by any mischance, 
it could be possible that to-morrow all 
men should be disfranchised, as all wom- 
en are to-day, how every other topic of 
present political interest would be pushed 
out of sight and go down before it! In 
that case disfranchisement would be seen 
to be, what it really is, the gravest of- 





fence against justice and against personal 
liberty, the gravest usurpation, short of 
chattel slavery, that the sun looks down 
upon, 

There is sometimes a feeling and an ex- 
pression of impatience at the slow coming 
of full equal rights for women. The most 
persistent and faithful worker comes 
down the steps of the State-House dis- 
heartened and discouraged by the insolent 
and often ignorant discussion, and the cool 
voting down of the claim of women for 
simple justice. But if we turn our eyes 
from the State-House to the great world 
outside, and note the growth which ap- 
years on every hand, disappointment and 
discouragement will give place to wonder 
at the sure gain already made, and the 
change this gain has wrought in the con- 
dition of women and of society, 





ST. CATHERINE AS A PREACHER. 


An anonymous correspondent in Santa 
Cruz, Cal., who signs herself ‘‘A Catholic 
Woman,”’ writes to us: 


I noticed an article on Cardinal Gibbons, 
in which the writer says that St. Catherine 
of Siena preached to both men and women. 
Now this is not true. In no history of 
her life does it speak of her addressing 
men audiences, 


In Mrs. Josephine E. Butler’s Life of 
Catherine of Siena (published by Horace 
Marshall & Son, London), Mrs, Butler, 
quoting from the biography of St. Cath- 
erine written by her friend and confessor 
taymond, tells how Catherine was urged 
by Don Bartolommeo, the prior of the 
Carthusian monastery on Gorgon Island 
(about thirty miles from Leghorn), to pay 
that community a visit. She did so. The 
prior assembled all his monks outside the 
convent, in the shade of the olive trees, 
and invited Catherine to ‘‘favor them with 
some words of edification.’’ At first she 
modestly declined. The account contin- 
ues (Page 142): 


Yielding at last to the earnest invitation 
of Father Bartolommeo, and the murmured 
entreaties which ran through the crowd 
of expectant monks, she began to speak, 
“saying what the Holy Spirit inspired her 
to say in reference to the many illusions 
and temptations to which solitaries are 
liable, and concerning the means of tri- 
umphing over them.’’ Contemplating, as 
she spoke, the assembly before her, she 
distinguished many a young face which 
told a pathetic tale of disappointment, or 
of conflict, or of yearning hope. Her ma- 
ternal heart was moved to its depths, and 
overcoming the constraint which she had 
felt at first, she pleaded with them as a 
tender mother with beloved sons, orasa 
loving sister with brethren. Her clear 
voice was distinctly heard amidst the 
breathless silence which was maintained; 
and there was, says Raymond, ‘‘so much 
method and ability in her discourse that I 
was filled with amazement, as indeed were 
all her audience.’”’ Another of her com- 
panions described her eloquence on this 
and on other occasions as resembling a 
flowing river: “She did not, like some 
orators, carefully seek and select illus- 
trations or flowers of oratory, but her 
speech was like an impetuous torrent, 
which in its onward flow drags into itself, 
and whirls along with it, all the flowers 
growing near, and profusely scattered 
upon its banks.’’ 

When she had ceased, and the gentle 
murmur of the wondering and grateful 
assembly had taken the place of the 
hushed stillness filled only by her tender 
voice, the prior turned to Raymond and 
whispered: ‘Dear brother Raymond, I am 
the confessor of all these brethren and 
disciples, and know the heart of each; and 
I assure you that if this saintly lady had 
herself heard all their confessions, she 
could not have spoken in a more just and 
suitable manner. She perceived all their 
wants, and did not utter a word which 
was not useful to them.”’ 


Later St. Catherine addressed mixed 
audiences at the request of Pope Gregory 
himself (Page 179): 


Catherine continued, at the request of 
Gregory, to hold conferences in the hall of 
the consistory. Her discourses were in- 
variably founded upon some portion of 
the Holy Word. ‘‘Her insight and clear- 
ness of interpretation astonished the 
learned doctors,’’ and in her,ardent love 
of the truths of which she spoke, she 
would become almost unconscious of the 
presence of persons of authority in the 
Church, and her countenance would glow 
witb joyful emotion, so that they looked 
upon her face ‘‘as it had been the face of 
an angel,”’ 


These are two examples out of many that 
might be given. Catherine was not only a 
saint, but a stateswoman, and one of the 
most remarkable persons of her time. 
Mrs. Butler’s delightful biography conveys 
a vivid picture of this woman, whose great 
services to humanity are too little known 
to the modern world. A. 8. B, 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss CATHERINE WILDE is taking a 
well-earned vacation at Jaffrey, N. H. 


Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, our 
junior editor, is taking a brief vacation at 
her cottage on Martha’s Vineyard. Her 
address for the next few weeks will be 
Chilmark, Mass. 


Miss BELLE KEARNEY has returned to 
her home at Flora, Miss., after an extend- 
ed tour in the old world, during which 
she has had varied adventures, and has 
sent many able and brilliant letters to the 
American press. Her friends are glad to 
welcome her home. 


MADAME HrwnrkI LAPANGE, who writes 
under the name of ‘Daniel Laseur,” has 
just been given the Vitet prize, the most 
coveted of all literary awards made by the 
Academy Francaise. This is the firat time 
this prize has ever been given to a woman. 
It is not awarded for any single work, but 
for her literary productions to date. 


MME. PAILLE, the accomplished French 
mute who has done so much in France for 
those afflicted like herself, has been in- 
vestigating the sign language of the Crow 
Indians in the southwest. She was amazed 
at the facility with which she could con- 
verse with the Indians by signs, their in- 
tercommunication being comprehended as 
easily as spoken language. 


Mrs. FRIEDRICH KRurPpP, widow of the 
great gunmaker, has given 200,000 marks 
to build a convalescent home for poor 
people. This gift celebrated the 50th an- 
niversary (June 10) of the opening of the 
great Gruson works near Magdeburg. 
Mrs. Krupp has also given 50,000 marks 
for a free library for workingmen, and has 
ordered the building of a splendid bath 
with swimming pools and gymnasium, 
for the Krupp workmen. 


Miss AticE M. FuLuer, lecturer on 
domestic science, is trying to waken a 
taste for Chinese cooking, and gives her 
pupils illustrations of various Chinese 
dishes, which, she says, ‘‘are combina- 
tions of the most digestible food put to- 
gether so that all the nutritive properties 
are easily assimilated. Many vegetables 
used by the Chinese have been imported 
and are being grown on a farm on Long 
Island, owned by a Chinese company.”’ 


Mrs. MARGARET CARTER is the leader 
of a group of New York women who are 
interested in ministering to the dumb ani- 
mals of the city. With her co-workers in 
a society in charge of the ‘Bide a Wee 
Home,” Mrs. Carter cares for abused dogs 
and cats until good homes can be provided 
them. During the recent torrid weather 
a great deal was done to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of horses aswell. Besides provid- 
ing drinks and spray baths for horses on 
the streets, the society gave away 600 
straw bonnets free. Mrs. Carter presided 
over the distribution of the millinery, 
taking her place for several days at a point 
where draught horses passed in large 
numbers; and besides seeing that the 
equines’ heads were protected from the 
sun’s fierce rays, she directed the use of 
a garden hose attached to a hydrant, and 
thereby the horses had shower baths that 
delighted them as much as a visit to a 
swimming pool would the average boy. 


Miss HELEN Morris Lewis, of Ashe- 
ville, N. C., has done remarkable things 
with less than half an acre of land. On it 
she planted cherries, plums, raspberries, 
strawberries, grapes and gooseberries. 
She harvested a considerable amount of 
fruit, though the plums were killed by 
frost. The land was plowed and smoothed 
by a man in the earlyspring. Miss Lewis 
did all the rest of the work except digging 
the potatoes. She devoted not more than 
an eighth of a day to it, as she had a large 
flower garden to attend, besides a green- 
house, numerous house plants, and house- 
hold and outside duties. Yet on her half 
acre she raised vegetables enough for the 
use of the family for a year, and furnished 
five varieties each day for two months to 
a nearby boarding-house. She laid by 
enough seed for another year, and sold 
two bushels of corn, a peck of sunflower 
seed, and several stacks of fodder. The 
proceeds from the sale of her vegetables 
enabled her to visit the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion and study the latest scientific meth- 
ods of agriculture, horticulture and flori- 
culture. This moves Kate Lily Blue to 
say in the Carolina Field, “If women are 
helpless in politics, it is a comfort to know 
that they are not helpless in all other 
walks of life.”’ 
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MAINE SUFFRAGE DAY AT OCEAN PARE. 

The Maine Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold its annual suffrage day at Ocean 
Park, Old Orchard, Thursday, Aug. 24. The 
morning session will open at 10 o’clock. The 
program will consist of a report from the 
National Convention recently held at Port- 
land, Oregon; a Workers’ Conference; and 
an address on “‘Civics’’ by Mra. E. H. Osgood. 

Basket lunch will be served in Porter Me- 
morial Hall at noon. 

The afternoon session will open at 2 30 
o’clock, and will be occupied by Miss Gail 
Laughlin; subject of address, ‘‘The Open 
Door.” The lecture will be followed by a 
question-box conducted by Miss Laughlin. 

Lucy Hopart Day, Pres. Maine W.S. A. 





ENLIST THE MEN. 

In the Plan of Work adopted by the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation at Portland ; Oregon ; every suffrage 
society is recommended to double its mem- 
bership by getting as many men as possi- 
ble to joinit, This suggestion was adopt- 
ed unanimously. It seems to me a very 
important one. 

It was never intended at the outset that 
the association should be composed ex- 
clusively of women. On the contrary, it 
was expressly provided that in its mem- 
bership there should be no distinction of 
sex. Henry Ward Beecher was the first 
president of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, and for many years the presi- 
dency was filled alternately by a man and 
awoman. Among the number who held 
that office were Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, Bishop Gilbert Haven, Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Erasmus M. Correll, Henry B. 
Blackwell, and Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke. 

Among the most eminent advocates of 
woman suffrage have been George William 
Curtis, Vice-President Henry Wilson, U. 
8. Senators Henry B. Anthony and George 
F. Hoar, William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips, T. W. Higginson, President Mc. 
Kinley, Bishops Phillips Brooks, Hunt- 
ington, and Spaulding, Archbishop Ire- 
land, and scores of Governors, State 
Senators, judges, leading statesmen, pol. 
iticians, and divines. Throughout the 
whole history of the movement since 
Amasa Walker first advocated woman 
suffrage in 1828 before the Boston Lyeeum, 
men have given valuable aid and codépera- 
tion. John Stuart Mill, in the British 
Parliament, secured municipal suffrage 
for women in 1869. Rutherford B. Hayes, 
afterwards President of the United States, 
as Ohio member of the committee on reso- 
lutions, secured the woman suffrage plank 
in the National Republican platform of 
1872. But why multiply instances? As 
many men as women favor woman suf- 
frage. In Massachusetts, ten years ago, 
some 90,000 men voted for it. In Califor- 
nia, South Dokota and Oregon almost one. 
half of the men have voted in its favor. 
Every State that has extended the suffrage 
to women has done so by the votes of 
men; every State that follows will do the 
same. 

But men are so absorbed by industrial 
and professional cares, so engrossed in 
official persuits, that they cannot be 
counted upon to give a great deal of time 
to steady work for thismovement. Natu- 
rally and necesarily the women have taken 
charge of the affair, which is prima- 
rily their own, and have done so with a 
persistency, vigor, and self-sacrifice that 
have never been surpassed in the annals of 
reform. Asit has been in the past, so it 
will probably be in the future. ‘‘Who 
would be free, herself must strike the 
blow.” 

But one unfortunate result has been 
that many men haye come to regard the 
cause as purely a@ woman’s movement, 
and, as such, not asking or requiring the 
active participation of men. Suffrage 
meetings are usually attended moatly by 
women. Comparatively few men consider 
themselves interested as principals, or 
feel responsibility for its progress. 

This is wrong in principle, and deprives 
the movement of its full strength. Men 
have more money than women and are 
aecustomed to spend it morefreely, They 
should pay one-half of the dues, consti- 
tute one-half of the membership, and feel 
equally responsible for its success. They 
only need to be asked by the women and 
they will comply with the request. 

Miss Laura Clay has urged for several 





years enrolling as members persons who 
cannot give time to attend meetings, but 
who believe in the principle and will give 
their names and contribute dues. On the 
distinct understanding that they will not 
be called upon to give time or work, many 
men will willingly pay a membership fee 
if asked to do so by women they respect 
and esteem. 

Let every local society give this sugges- 
tion a thorough trial and report results in 
our columns. H. B. B. 





EIGHTY YEARS YOUNG. 

On our return from the Portland Con- 
vention we found an announcement of the 
eightieth birthday of Mrs. Adaline Hen- 
shaw Howland of Worcester. She is a 
daughter of Deacon Henshaw of West 
Brookfield, who was excommunicated hy 
the Congregational Church for arrang- 
ing an anti-slavery lecture for Abby Kel- 
ley. She was an early friend of Lucy 
Stone, and has been an ardent suffrag- 
ist since 1847. Her birthday, June 4, re- 
calls the poem of Oliver Wendell Holmes: 


“EIGHTY YEARS AND MORE,”’ 


'Tis yet high day; thy staff resume, 
And fight fresh battles for the truth; 
For what is age but youth’s full bloom, 
A riper, more transcendent youth! 
A weight of gold 
Is never old; 
Streams broader grow as downward rolled. 


At sixty-two life has begun; 
At seventy-three begin once more ; 
Fly swifter as thou near’st the sun, 
And brighter shine at eighty-four; 
At ninety-five 
Should’st thou arrive 
Still wait on God, and work and thrive. 


H. B. B. 





A SUCCESSFUL WOMAN DRUGGIST. 

Miss Josie Wanous of 720 Nicollet Ave. 
is the only woman pharmacist in Minne- 
apolis who runs her own drug-store. 

Miss Wanous was born in this country, 
of Bohemian parents, and was brought up 
on a farm in Minnesota. While still in 
the high school, she began to be employed 
in the local drug-store at Glencoe as an 
interpreter, and to sell books and station- 
ery. For doing this work mornings, 
evenings and Saturdays, she received $2 
per week, which was raised to $4 when 
she graduated from the high school and 
was able to give her whole time. 

She had been attracted from the first by 
the black and red labels on the medicine 
bottles, and studied them with keen inter- 
est, picking up all the knowledge that she 
could. After two years in the drug-store, 
she went to the State University at Min- 
neapolis, paying her expenses partly with 
money she had saved, partly by doing 
book-keeping in an office while pursuing 
her studies. She had tried dress-making 
and millinery, but disliked them both. 
Her strong taste and talent were for 
chemistry. After graduation, she took a 
two years’ pharmaceutical course, passed 
the State examination successfully, and 
obtained her license. 

Then her hard times began. She went 
from drug-store to drug-store, offering her 
services, but no pharmacist would employ 
a girl. 

At last she took a position to sell gloves 
in a large department store in Minneapo- 
lis. The managers of the store happened 
to be in difficulties with their drug de- 
partment. They had got into trouble for 
dispensing medicines without having a 
registered pharmacist in charge; and the 
pharmacist whom they thereupon secured 
turned out to be a cigarette fiend, and 
also made himself very disagreeable to 
the five young women who were-the other 
employees in the drug department. 
When they learned that Miss Wanous had 
a pharmacist’s license, they dismissed this 
man, and put her in charge. 

She remained there for several years 
but always longed to work in a regular 
drug-store. She finally gave up her posi- 
tion, with its assured salary of $50 per 
month, to take a month’s engagement on 
trial in a pharmacy at $8 per week. She 
stayed there three years, till her employer 
failed. Then her sister urged her to set 
up in business for herself, even if she had 
to do it in a dry-goods box. Miss Wanous 
rented two rooms on a second floor, and 
added to them as her business grew, until 
she had seven. A year ago she moved into 
a handsome and commodious store on 
Nicollet Avenue. The male druggists 


prophesied her speedy failure, but she: 


has a constantly growing trade. From 
doing all the work herself, she now em- 
ploys twelve assistants. 

Miss Wanous is a young woman with 
dark eyes, white teeth, a pleasant smile, 
and a face full of vivid intelligence. Ev- 
eryone has a good word for her. She has 
invented several toilet preparations, and 
in particular a shampoo bag to be used in 
washing the hair, which is proving a great 
success. Miss Wanous has refused $25,000 
for the patent. Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 


who is a friend of hers, brought to the 
National Suffrage Convention at Portland 
a quantity of these ‘‘Wanous Shampoo 
Bags,’’ and distributed them as samples. 





The National Officers all wanted to wash 
the dust of the long journey out of their 
hair, and they all tried the shampoo-bag, 
and all were much pleased with it. It 
cleanses the hair thoroughly without soap. 
For several hours any officer who went to 
the room of any other officer at the Port- 
land Hotel was pretty sure to find her 
with her hair down over her shoulders, 
and both of them would then begin to sing 
the praises of the Wanons Shampoo Bag. 
When passing through Minneapolis on 
my way back to Boston, I called om Miss 
Wanous, and she showed me all over her 
establishment, including the department 
where the shampoo bags were being put 
up. They are made entirely of vegetable 
materials, and contain no lead, like so 
many hairtonics. Marshall Field of Chi- 
cago had just sent in an order for twenty 
gross (2,880 bags), and since the first of 
the year he has ordered 12,000. Miss 
Wanous will send a bag free on applica- 
tion, asasample. Let our readers try it. 
Miss Wanous is evidently happy is her 
work. It has enabled her to put two of 
her brothers throngh college, to help her 
sister, and to supply her parents with 
many comforts which they would other- 
wise have lacked. It is fortunate that a 
woman nowadays can choose her profes- 
sion, if she bas the necessary persistence 
and pluck. What a pity it would have 
been to make a milliner or dressmaker 
out of a girl who was clearly cut out by 
nature for a chemist! A. 8. B. 





THE POST’OFFICE VS. FREE SPEECH. 


The official who is now at the head of 
the postal department at Washington is 
getting an unenviable reputation for per- 
verting the legitimate powers of his office, 
—perverting them sometimes in a manuer 
almost comic. 

The government has for some time been 
trying, very properly, to weed out from 
among second-class mail matter—(i. e. 
matter entitled to be mailed at the low 
rate of postage granted to newspapers) 
such papers as are used primarily to ad- 
vertise certain goods, and in which the 
news and other reading matter are put in 
only to gild the pill, But of late the pos- 
tal authorities have been straining the law 
to make it apply to newspapers of whose 
views they disapprove. Several socialist 
papers have been subjected to real perse- 
cution. They proved that they were not 
issued for advertising purposes, in any 
ordinary sense of the word; but the U.S. 
Post-Office thereupon took the ground 
that they were issued for the purpose of 
advertising the editors’ ideas, and so were 
not entitled to newspaper rates. Of 
course, on that principle, the privileges of 
the mails might be refused to all the reli- 
gious periodicals, to the temperance pa- 
pers, to the organs of the political parties, 
and to every other paper published to 
advocate an idea. 

In the case of one of these socialist 
periodicals, the postal authorities de- 
clared they did not believe it had enough 
bona-fide subscribers to entitle it to the 
use of the mails as a newspaper. The 
editor thereupon asked each of his sub- 
scribers to send to Washington a postal 
card certifying that he had subscribed and 
paid his own money for the paper; and an 
avalanche of postal cards was the result. 
Several of these papers advocating unpop- 
ular ideas have established their right to 
the use of the mails only after a hard 
struggle; and one socialist editor had to 
move his paper to Canada and send it to 
his subscribers in the United States from 
over the border. The Canadian govern- 
ment does not like socialism any better 
than the American government does, but 
public opinion there would not stand hav- 
ing the postal laws perverted into an en- 
gine of perseeution. 

Neither would public opinion stand it 
here, if the facts were known; but the 
victims have mainly been the exponents 
of doctrines so unpopular that the general 
press has not taken up their cause, and 
the general public has heard nothing 
about the matter. The latest case of post- 
office persecution has especial interest for 
women. Under the law against circulat- 
ing indecent literature through the mails, 
a whole edition of a Chicago paper has 
been seized and destroyed for publishing 
extracts from Dr. Alice B. Stockham’s 
“Tokology’’! That is, it has been sup- 
pressed nomiually because it published 
these extracts, but really because the 
postal authorities disapprove of the edi- 
tor’s views on the woman question. 

“‘Tokology”’ is a book aiming to give 
prospective mothers such advice upon diet 
and hygiene as will lessen the pain of 
childbirth. It has been sold and circulated 
through the mails for years, without ob- 
jection. Many of our readers are familiar 
with it. There is nothing in it from be- 
ginning to end that could properly come 
under the law against circulating indecent 
literature. But the paper that published 
the extracts from it was Moses Harman’s 
Lucifer, a paper so much disliked by the 
authorities that they are always glad ofa 
pretext to suppress it; and edited by a 





man of ideas so unpopular that the gen- 
eral public has looked on with seeming 
indifference wh.en the law was strained 
against him. 

Mr. Harman’s cardinal doctrine is that 
a woman should always have the control 
of her own person. He also believes in 
the abolition of legal marriage. With the 
first of these ideas we fully agree; with 
the second we differ in toto. In the col- 
umns of Lucifer, these questions are dis- 
cussed by correspondents from all points 
of view, from the most strict to the most 
lax. The editor has been repeatedly 
brought before the courts on the charge of 
sending objectionable literature through 
the mails, generally because he has al- 
lowed some correspondent to use an un- 
wise and offensive latitude of expression. 
But the intense dislike for Mr. Harman’s 
doctrines has caused him to be subjected 
to long terms of imprisonment in cases 
that called for nothing more than a mod- 
erate fine at most; and in the present 
case the attack upon him is persecution 
and prejudice pure and simple. 

The Free Speech League has taken the 
matter up, and issues an appeal to the 
press to help ventilate it. The League 
reprints the paragraphs condemned by 
the postal authorities, and asks every 
reader to judge for himself whether they 
are obscene. Dr. Stockham says: “It is 
natural and reasonable that the mother 
should be exempt from the sexual relation 
during gestation,’’ and she goes on to elab- 
orate and enforce this idea, but without 
any coarseness of expression. It is hardly 
possible that any sane jury, whether agree- 
ing or disagreeing with the view ex- 
pressed, would pronounce her language 
obscene. But Mr. Harman has had no 
chance to bring the case before a jury. In 
referring to previous prosecutions of his 
paper, the Free Speech League says: 


We have no doubt the whole series of 
proceedings was in every step a mistake 
and an injustice, a wrong to an honest 
man, a denial of salutary liberty, a menace 
to the peaceful evolution of better social 
conditions. But at least the forms of law 
were respected; at least the accused was 
confronted with his accusers; he was in- 
formed in advance of the charges against 
him; he had opportunity to employ coun- 
sel, to summon witnesses, to prepare his 
defense; he had a trial by a jury; at 
least he was not robbed of property and 
freedom without judicial investigation, 
partial and prejudiced though it was. 

That was to come later, in the crowning 
outrage of all to which he has been sub- 
jected during a full twenty years. He 
prepared a double number of Lucifer, con- 
taining a resumé of the history of his 
struggle with the censorship and a num- 
ber of letters from his friends. This was 
printed, drawing heavily on his very slen- 
der resourees. It was deposited in the 
post-office at Chicago for transmission. 
Days passed, and no subscriber received 
his paper. Inquiries came to Mr. Har- 
man. He went to the post-office. He 
found that the eatire edition of No. 1042 
had been “theld up.’’ He asked why. The 
Superintendent of second-class mails told 
him there was obscene matter in the pa. 
per, and pointed to two articles which he 
said were in violation of the postal law- 
These are all conservative from the view- 
point of any rational person of orthodox 
opinions. The Superintendent says they 
are obscene; they are not obscene, and 
the official does not mean they are. He 
means that they are dangerous to the ex- 
isting order. He admitted this when he 
said to Mr. Harman: ‘If your ideas should 
prevail, society would be in a state of 
chaos,.”’ It is not obscenity but heresy 
that is attacked. The paragraphs used 
as a pretext for confiscation by adminis- 
trative process are pleas for a lessening of 
sexual indulgence. Would that produce 
social chaos, in the opinion of Superin- 
tendent Hull? But the writers of the par- 
agraphs, and Mr. Harman, demand that 
woman shall have control of her own 
body. That is what has frightened the 
censorship, including Mr. Hull. 

Other days passed. Again Mr. Harman 
went to the post-office. He found that his 
papers had been sent to the dead-letter 
office in Washington, there to be de- 
stroyed. 

Mark well what is done: An edition of 
a paper is seized, The publisher is not 
notified of the fact. He is left to discover 
as best he may what has happened. He 
has no opportunity to defend or explain. 
His property is taken from him without 
‘due process of law,’’ without a bearing 
ofany kind. The subscribers are left in 
like doubt; they are denied their choice 
of reading matter; they are despoiled by 
administrative process, without inquiry 
and without hope of redress. 


Anyone wishing to send contributions 
to aid Mr. Harman can communicate with 
Dr. E. B. Foote, treasurer of the “Free 
Speech League, 120 Lexington Ave., New 
York City, who will doubtless be glad 
also to send further particulars regarding 
the matter. 

No one can disapprove more strongly 


than we do of many of the doctrines ad-, 


vocated in Lucifer; but justice is justice, 
and in this case Mr, Harman has certainly 
been treated with odious unfairness, 

In view of the defeat of the bill asked 
for by the Massachusetts W. S. A. to for- 
bid the publication of indecent medical 
advertisements; in view of the free circu- 
lation through the mails of yellow jour- 
nals containing all manner of offensive 
scandals, decorated with flaring headlines; 
in view of the great mass of unquestion- 





ably corrupt and corrupting material that 
is sent broadcast without interference, the 
suppression of the quotations from Dr. 
Stoekham is laughable. Let our govern. 
ment put at the head of the postal de- 
partment an official who has not only 
more sense of fairness than the present 
incumbent, but also some little sense of 
humor. A. 8. B, 





WITH WOMEN'S CLUBS. 

The “Current Events and Thimble 
Club’’ of Whitesville, N. Y., with all its 
40 members, has voted to become a suf- 
frage society, and has changed its name to 
the Mary A. Livermore Club. This must 
please Mrs. Livermore if she knows about 
it. 


The following characteristic story of 
Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, president of the 
General Federation is going the rounds of 
the press: 

Recently the president of one of the 
musical clubs in the federation wrote to 
Mrs. Decker, saying: ‘I come to you for 
help and suggestion. My club is appar. 
ently losing interest and disintegrating 
We have studied just enough parliamen. 
tary law to know how to quarrel; and we 
have sung to ourselves until we are tired 
and bored. What shall we do?’’ 

The letter reached Mrs, Deeker when 
she was very busy. She answered: “Try 
to sing to others. My busy day. Excuse 
brevity.’ Shesent this letter, feeling that 
she had no time really to help the woman. 
To her surprise, she received a letter after- 
wards from this same club president, 
saying: 

“Your letter was an inspiration. As an 
experiment, I divided my club into five 
sections, and sent them out into the 
schools, hospitals, missions, and poorer 
districts to ‘sing to others,’ and the result 
is simply marvellous. Aside from the 
pleasure we have given, our club is grow- 
ing in interest and numbers, and better 
still, we are now ‘worth while!’ ”’ 

The ‘Association for Sympathy and 
Help,’’ a@ society of Armenian ladies in 
Boston, supports an orphan girl at 
Harpoot, Turkey, and gives mutual aid 
and comfort in various ways among its 
Own members. The president is Mrs. 
Nazloo Diran; secretary, Mrs. Toorfanta 
Fareshetian; treasurer, Mrs. Lousantag. 

The Wisconsin State Federation has de- 
cided to establish a fund from which 
women may borrow to fit themselves for 
professions. No interest is to be charged 
and the money is to be paid back in small 
instalments at the convenience of the 
borrower. 


COLLEGE AND ALUNM&. 





Miss Phillippa Fawcett, who became 
famous in 1890 or thereabouts, by going 
above the senior wrangler in the Cam- 
bridge Mathematical Tripos, but who wae 
barred from official recognition on account 
of her sex, reappears as the successful 
candidate for principal assistant in the 
educational department of the London 
County Council. There were 486 candi- 
dates. Miss Fawcett is a daughter of the 
late Henry Fawcett, the blind postmaster- 
general of England, and Mrs. Millicent 
Garrett Fawcett, a well-known woman of 
letters, and one of the most active English 
woman suffragists. 


INCREASE OF MEMBERSHIP. 








[Report of the Committee on Increase of Mem- 
bership, read at the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion by Miss Laura Clay.) 


Your Committee bas published one 
leaflet, called ‘‘Suggestions for Organiz- 
ing Suffrage Clubs,’’ and has circulated it, 
in addition to the three previously pub- 
lished. 

At the time the States paid their dues, 
letters were written to the presidents of 
those whose dues were not as large as last 
year, urging them to make an effort to 
collect more dues before the treasurer’s 
books were closed. It is instructive to 
note that in several instances these ap- 
peals resulted in the States collecting suf- 
ficient delinquent dues to make their mem- 
bership larger than last year. The lesson 
conveyed is that every State could make 
gains if doing so were recognized as a 
matter of the importance it really ie. 
Our clubs have thought too long that there 
are other duties more important than 
gaining a large membership. Whatever 
may have been the case years ago, I be- 
lieve we have now come to the point 
where the first evidence of a successful 
year’s work must be sought in the in- 
crease in the number of those who show 
their faith in our principles by placing 
their names on the rolls of our clubs. 

While our people do not yet rightly ap- 
preciate this, the effort to bring it into 
due prominence has so far succeeded that 
our treasurer’s books show a greater gain 
than im any previous year. The whole 
membership has increased twenty per 
cent. The treasurer’s report shows which 
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States have gained, which have stood still, 
which have lost. 

We believe the idea of membership on 
the simple basis of giving the name and 
paying the annual dues is gaining in pop- 
ularity where it has been tried. Many 
clubs are doing good work without stated 
meetings. 

Where a club does desire stated and 
regular meetings, however, we would like 
to call attention to the method of provid- 
ing a program followed in Warren, O., 
which has maintained fortnightly meet- 
ings for years with undiminished inter- 
est. The program is essentially one on 
current events, made up of speeches 
ueually not lenger than five minutes each, 
To ensure liveliness, no written papers 
are allowed. A number of leaders are 
appointed, who may be vice-presidents, or 
merely leaders of the program. To each 
of these the preparation of one program is 
assigned. She chooses a sufficient num- 
ber of topics to occupy the time of the 
program, er to cover the important car- 
rent events of the interval between the 
meetings. She assigns the topics among 
those members who are willing to assist, 
and they prepare a few minutes’ address 
upon each, These topics are by no means 
limited to the subject of woman suffrage, 
or even to the woman movement, but by 
preference include every thing of general 
interest, the only requirement being that 
something must be said about woman 
suffrage at each meeting. No one can be 
a member of the club who is not a suf- 
fragist and no one who does not pay suf- 
frage dues; but invitations to attend are 
freely given to outsiders, and a constant 
effortis made to bring these into the club. 
Any business that requires attention may 
be considered either before or after the 
program. The point of advantage we no- 
tice in this program is that it is actually a 
saving of time to those who desire to have 
an intelligent acquaintance with con- 
temporary history; and attendance at the 
club secures this with less expenditure of 
labor than reading for oneself on many 
subjects. This plan is particularly rec- 
ommended for places where there are not 
other clubs which supply the need of in- 
formation on current events. 

In some States the enrolment cards 
form an efficient means of increasing mem- 
bership. From Iowa comes this sugges- 
tion: Where the object is to bring pres- 
sure to bear upon the Legislature to sub- 
mit an amendment to the voters, vary the 
reading on the cards to suit the purpose, 
thus: “I believe that the voters of (blank 
State) should be given an opportunity to 
decide at the ballot-box the question of 
the enfranchisement of women,.”’ This 
form of card has been found effective, and 
an agreeable variation from the old form 
of petitioning; and new members are 
gained. 

While there are many good methods of 
increasing membership, and many more 
should be devised, none is more effective, 
or so easy, as that of friend asking friend 
to join on the simple basis that the sole 
obligation of unofficial membership is to 
give the name and paythe dues. As soon 
as our sympathizers are brought to under- 
stand that their support given to this ex- 
tent is the most valuable single service 
they can render, the “argument of num- 
bers’? will receive large augmentations 
from those who now stand aloof because 
they will not undertake to perform club 
duties for which they feel themselves un- 
fitted, or for which they have no time or 
inclination. LAauRA CLAY. 

Mary J. COGGESHALL, 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 





Mademoiselle Josée Martin has passed 
successfully her first examination for the 
degree of Doctor of Laws at Paris. She 
was the only woman who took the exam- 
ination this year. Mlle. Martin is the 
daughter of Mme. Maria Martin, editor of 
Le Journal des Femmes. 


The Chicago Public says: ‘After the 
kecent exploit of Mrs. Sophie Mayer, of 
New York, how must those lawyers feel 
who speak slightingly of the professional 
abilities of women? She has just been 
admitted to the bar at the head of nearly 
1,000 candidates—at their head. And 
most of them were men. Not only that, 
but during her career in the law schocl 
she led most of her classes, also mostly 
men. With such a notable example be- 
fore us, and any number of minor ones, is 
it not reasomable to conclude that if women 
are unsuccessful as lawyers, the incapac- 
ity is of the conscience rather than the in- 
tellect?”’ 

If few women have thus far been bril- 
liantly successful as lawyers, may it not be 
due to the same public prejudice because 
of which the early women doctors almost 
starved to death, though they possessed 
both competence and character? There is 
no evidence that the women lawyers have 
less conscience than the men; but so few 
women have as yet studied law that the 





public bas not had a chance to get used 
to them, as it has to the host of women 
physicians. 





RECIPROCITY RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolutions adopted by the board of 
directors of the Boston Chamber of Com. 
meree have been prepared, and will be 
forwarded to the coming National Reci- 
procity Convention in Chicago, which be- 
gins next week. The resolutions read: 


Whereas, The Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce has repeatedly in the past affirmed 
its belief in the desirability ef promoting 
the industries and commerce of the United 
States through the reciprocal policy of 
doing in our trade with foreign countries 
as we are done by, and 

Whereas, our present tariff regulations 
—which have never been qualified by the 
wise provisions of Section 4 of the laws of 
1897, providing for equitable concessions 
—are leading in Germany and in other 
countries to threats of tariff retaliation; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the 
United States should as speedily as possi- 
ble take such measures as may be neces- 
sary to safeguard our markets in foreign 
countries, either by lessening those duties 
that will surely lead, if continued, to re- 
prisals by foreign Governments at our ex- 
pense, or by enacting a minimum tariff, on 
a lower basis that the present one, arrang- 
ing that this—rather than the present or 
maximum tariff—shall apply to the pro. 
ducts of those nations which accord to us 
the benefits of their most favored nation 
agreement. 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the commercial organizations 
in the principal cities of the United States, 
with the request that they codperate in 
urging upon Congress the necessity of 
such action. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


HON. JOHN R. HANNA, 

Mrs. Ione T. Hanna of Denver sends the 
following touching tribute to her hus- 
band: 

“Since last I wrote you, I have lost my 
dear husband, He came from a family in 
Ohio who knew what it was to befriend 
the fugitive slaves, and whose efforts were 
always at the command of the needy and 
helpless. Perhaps you did not know how 
sympathetic he was in the cause that has 
been your especial care and burden, but 
he was always a friend of woman suffrage, 
and in so faras he could, by his vote or 
deed or word, he advanced the cause 
which is so dear to the hearts of a con- 
stantly-increasing number of women. He 
deserved mention in the list of those 
named in your memorial Resolutions at 
Portland, Or., as during his thirty-five 
years’ residence in Colorado he had always 
stood on the right side of the questions in 
which good women are concerned. But 
he was a quiet man, who did not sound 
his own praises, but who persistently up- 
held every cause he believed to be right, 
no matter how unpopular it might be. 

“Of course, my heart is sore; but the 
change for him was full of hope. He se- 
renely put all things in readiness, and 
waited for the end. And it came on Feb. 
5 ast, on a Sunday morning, when Chris- 
tians were worshipping in their earthly 
temples, from which he had been trans- 
ported to the heavenly one. 

“IT wanted you to kaow that you had 
lost a good friend, and anything I was 
ever able to accomplish was due to the 
staunch support and help I had from him, 
We had been companivns for nearly forty- 
four years, and it is a beautiful time to 
look back upon. A well-known minister 
of this city wrote of him as follows: 

‘A business man of prominence, devot- 
ing himself to commercial affairs with an 
ability, industry and energy that com- 
manded respect and success, he stood al- 
ways for the truth and righteousness of 
God’s everlasting kingdom, An avowed 
Christian, he was faithful] and efficient in 
the whole sphere of his active life; a 
leader in the church; a strong helper in 
educational and philanthropie affairs; and 
in the more personal walks of life, a de- 
voted friend and a counsellor and helper 
of many. 

“It was the arowning glory of his life 
that, in a city where the tides of material- 
ism run with terrible swiftness, he stood 
always for the reality and supremacy of 
things eternal and invisible. 

‘*‘Men of every sort felt the power of his 
character, and caught the inspiration of 
his faith. He was a faithful witness of 
the living God. 

‘*His pastor wrote of him: 

“For thirty years John R. Hanna was a 
tower of strength in the business world, 
and a shining light in the religious life of 
Denver. With a personality the incarna- 
tion of all that is lofty and lovable in 
manhood, an integrity that no fortune 
could bribe avd no temptation could 
shake, and a generous hand always ready 
to respond to the promptings of one of 
the most unselfish hearts that ever beat 
in a human breast, he walked the paths of 
duty, and ever walked with God. He 
showed ws how to live successfully; he 
taught us how to die triumphantly; and 
the memory of him shall enrich our lives 
through all the days to come.”’ 

‘*Finaacial difficulties touched him, and 
during the last ten years he was unable 
to do the things that his heart desired. 
But his reputation for integrity was un- 





smirched, and his character remained 
unsullied.”’ 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

The many friends of Mrs. Harriet Tay- 
lor Upton will rejoice with her in the 
greatly-improved health of her father, 
Judge Taylor. 


Mme. Blunt has left the French Acad- 
emy a fund to provide two annual prizes 
of $100 each for filial piety, to be awarded 
to young women who have given proof of 
devotion by nursing an invalid mother or 
father. 


Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish has taken the 
leadership in a pure milk crusade at New- 
port, R. I., and some of the farmers who 
deliver milk at the cottages have been 
told that they need not come any more 
unless they will remodel their dairies, in 
accordance with the ideas and rules of 
the Newport Tubereulosis Society. The 
reformers have agreed to pay an advanced 
price for milk that comes from well-kept 
dairies. 


Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 8.—A report has 
been made to the provincial police by con- 
stable Jones, who has just returned from 
the Indian village at Cape Mudge, stating 
that in that settlement there is open traffic 
in Indian girls. Jones found a number of 
well authenticated cases where half-breed 
and quarter-breed Indian girls have re- 
cently been sold to white men at prices 
ranging from $100 to $200. A complete 
investigation will be made by tbe author- 
ities. 


This year Woman’s Day at Lily Dale, 
N. Y., will come on Wednesday, Aug. 16. 
As usual this will be the red letter day of 
the season. The morning will be devoted 
to a symposium, when several prominent 
women will be heard, and in the afternoon 
Rev. Anna H, Shaw, president of the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Association, will 
deliver the principal address. Susan B. 
Anthony is expected to be present. 


City government in Philadelphia is not 
in any sense representative even of the 
men. The police, on their first canvass, 
reported 31,000 fictitious names on the 
voting list. Yet so imperfectly was the 
work done that Mayor Weaver has ordered 
a second canvass and has ordered a score 
of policemen tried for failure to report 
many fraudulent names. Meanwhile one 
half of the citizens are excluded altogether 
because they are women. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


On Wednesday, Aug. 9, an “‘Equal Rights 
Day”’ was held by the Onset Camp Meet- 
ing Association under the auspiceg of the 
Onset Woman Suffrage Club. In the fore- 
noon a spirited meeting was held in the 
grove, addressed by a number of resident 
speakers and guests. The afternoon meet- 
ing, in consequence of rain, was held in 
the Temple, and was addressed by Mrs. 
Susan S. Fessenden and Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell. 





HUMOROUS. 


Little Willie—What’s the name of the 
feller what calls on yer sister? 

Little Johnny—I don’t know yet. Pop 
calls him something different every time 
he comes.—Chicago Journal. 


The Tramp—Yer needn’t be afraid to 
give me a quarter, boss. 

The Millionaire—Needn’t be afraid? 

The Tramp—No; I won't say it’s tainted 
money.—Chicago Daily News. 


“Young man,” said the pompous indi- 
vidual, “I did not always have this car- 
riage. When I first started in life I had 
to walk.’’ 

“You were lucky,” said the youth. 
“When I first started in life I couldn’t 
walk.’’—Chicago News. 


Sunday School Teacher—Can any mem- 
ber of this class tell me what is meant by 
the ‘‘counsels of the ungodly’? * 

Little Willie Wizeguy—Yep, teacher. It 
means the Councils of Philadelphia.— 
Baltimore American. 


‘Do you feel sure of finding anything in 
your Arctic expeditions?’ asked the un- 
scientific person. ‘‘Certainly,’’ answered 
the ardent explorer. ‘‘There are always 
remains of previous expeditions to be 
found.’’— Washington Star. 


The late Mr. Duffy of Keene, N. H., had 
avery red nose, though he was a total 
abstainer. Once when he declined an in- 
vitation from a commercial traveller to 
drink, the drummer said, with a sarcastic 
laugh, “If you never drink, what makes 
that nose of yours so red?”’ 

The impertinence aroused the irasci- 
bility of the old gentleman and he replied: 
“Sir-r, it 1s glowing with pride because it 
is kept out of other people’s business!" 


An ignorant Connecticut congregation 
wanted a learned pastor, and rejected can- 
didate after candidate for lack of erudi- 
tion. At last a Welshman determined to 
try his luck, though he knew no lan- 
guages but English and Welsh. In the 
course of his trial sermon, he eaid, ‘My 
friends, I will now quote this text in the 
original Greek.” He repeated a verse in 
his native tongue. Approving nods and 
smiles were exchanged among the dea- 





cons. He followed up his advantage by 
saying: “Perhaps yeu would also like to 
hear it in Latin?” 

He then repeated another passage in 
Welsh; this was even more successful 
thar before. Just then he espied in a back 
seat a Welshman almost bursting with 
laughter. Preserving his countenance, 
the minister continued: ‘I will also repeat 
itin Hebrew.”’ He then sang out, in his 
broadest Welsh, “My dear fellow, stop 
laughing, or they will find me out.”’ 

The other stifled his laughter, and after- 
ward dined with his successful country- 
man.— Tit-Bits. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





HOUSEWORK—Armenian of 32, who speaks 
English and has done plain cooking in hotel and 
restaurant, wants to do general housework ina 
private family. Address H. B. Harry, 62 Fifth 
St , Chelsea, Mass, 





SEASIDE COTTAGES.—Two furnished farm 
houses, 8 rooms each, on Martha’s Vineyard; 16 
miles from Cottage City, 5 from Gay Head. situ- 
ation beautiful and retired; splendid sea air; 
a sunset views; fishing, boating; sur 
and stil-water bathing; convenient to supplies, 
Address Dr. E. BLAOKWELL, Chilmark, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK wanted by an Armenian of 2. 
Has had two years’ experience, and speaks some 
English. Address Morse Charlison, 45 Riverside 
Place, Cambridgeport, Mass 

















ADI of culture ne to uge Blotters 
rea the Six Little baie N ceo leasant 
HOMES for us and good EMPL ENT 
Master sends us by mail, postpaid, large size, on 
those beautiful Art Blottera, 5 for 10c¢ or 12 for 
20e. A companion blotter with doggies same 
price. Address JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
208 F Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

SIX LITTLE KITS 


American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood-Allen, 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Législation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

agg: $1.00 a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly al) 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what sheknows. She does it in a most in- 
teresting manner. She has a long list of leo 
tures on the women, the institutions, the 
folk-lore, etc., of South America, with or 
without stexeopticon views. 


Yours in love and service, 











Toany Equal Suffrage Club within 80 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon “Woman Suf 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 


PIONEER WORK 


In Opening the Medical 
Profession to Women. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 








Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
to take a medical degree, in this delight- 
ful autobiography gives a most interesting 
account of the difficulties and obstacles 
through which she bad to pass in order to 
gain her medical education. These things 
are almost incredible to the young women 
of to day, yet they are historic facts, 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
83 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


A MILITARY GENIUS: 


THE LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL 
OF MARYLAND. 
With Some of her State Papers. 
BY SARAH ELLEN BLACKWELL. 





One of the most important campaigns 
of the Civil War was planned by a woman, 
and carried to success along an original 
line suggested by her and adopted by the 
government at her earnest persuasion. 
This woman, who also aided the Union 
cause by the preparation of able docu- 
ments, of which the government circulat- 
ed many thousand copies, was allewed to 
die in poverty, without a pension. Her 
great military and civil services were ac- 
knowledged by Lincoln, by the chairman 
of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, Benjamin F. Wade, and by the Mili- 
tary Committee of 1871, whieh considered 
her case, and in its report unanimously 
endorsed every fact. 

The truth regarding this gifted South- 
ern woman is so wonderful that no one 
believes it until after reading the evidenoe. 
Then every one is convinced, for the proof 
is overwhelming. 

Miss Carroll never got her pension, but 
her name should live in history; and her 
case is the most conclusive answer to the 
argument that women ought not to vote 
because they are useless in war, Every 
euffragist should own the book. 


The two volumes, postpaid, $1.00. 
Address GRORGE W. BLACKWELL, 
65 Burnett St., Hast Orange, N. J. 





The New York Suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. It is published by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costs but 25 cents a year. The editor is Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, 
N.Y. All who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the largest 
State Association in the suffrage membershi 
Many branclies of the work are being pushed. 
and moch progress is being made. You ought 
to know about it. Subscribe forthe Newsletter, 
and you will. ° 





MRS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London. 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by DAvip SoskIcE 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year, 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Ray- 
vesky, 288 Henry St., New York City. 


EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 
SPECIALIST 
874 Broadway, New York 











As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 


The Allen Gymnasium 


42 aod 44 St. Botolph St., 
BOSTON. 


One who cannot swim is never safe 
in a boat. He may escape danger by 
chance, many times, but it is by chance. 
The younger children learn to swim the 
better. A beautiful Pool of sparkling 
water, an expert and kindly instructor, 
temperate water, a spray and rub-down 
after the lesson, insure success and safety. 

Classes may now be formed. Circulars, 
Telephone 22006 B. B. 

MARY E. ALLEN. 








TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue, Apply to 

MRS. D. A. RICHARDSON, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 





Mrs, Katherine Breshkovskaya, 


BY ERNEST POOLB. 
With Portrait. 
Price, 10 cents at 3 Park St., Boston; 11 
cents postpaid by mail. 











E are showing a splendid 


line of 
GLOVES for 


Ladies’ SILK 
Summer wear. 


Miss M. F. FISK, 
144 Tremont St. 
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“*CROSS LOTS.” 
BY ANNA BURNHAM BRYANT. 

Straight it ran through buttercaps, 

Blue-eyed grass and timothy, 
Clover where the wild bee sups, 

And the tall weed waving free; 
Just a little trodden lane, 

Narrow as a mower’s swath. 
O to set my feet again 

In that little brown foot-path— 

’Cross lots! 


By a little well it led, 

Deep and dark, with mossy brink; 
Half a mile my feet have sped 

Just to get one eooling drink! 
Daisies nodded, bright and wet 

From the dipper’s sprinkling bath. 
O once more my feet to set 

In the little brown footpath— 

’Cross lots! 


Strawberries grew wild and sweet; 

You could sme] them in the grass! 
Crimson-red the dewy feet 

Of each barefoot lad and lass. 

O to hear the whetting scythe, 
Sweetest note that music hath! 

Some glad morning, gay and blithe, 
I will find that brown footpath 

***Cross lots!’’ 
—Congregationalist. 





STATE REPORTS. 





KANSAS. 

Kansas comes with an increase in mem- 
bership, 32 new clubs having been formed 
and dues collected from 984 new members, 
This is largely to be accredited to the un- 
failing perseverance and personal solicita- 
tion of our State organizer, Mrs. Alice 
Curtice Moyer. 

Two Chautauquas maintained equal suf- 
frage departments—Lincoln Park in the 
northern part of the State and Winfield in 
the south, presided over by Mrs. E. F. 
Hopkins and Mrs. Sadie P. Grisham re- 
spectively. Interesting and instructive 
programs were given each day, which 
won friends to the cause of woman's en- 
franchisement. 

The annual convention was held in To- 
peka in November. The principal paper 
was prepared and read by Mrs, May Belle- 
ville-Brown, of Salina, who bas since been 
elected president of the Federated Clubs 
of the State. A plan of work was adopt- 
ed in which Presidential Suffrage was to 
be the issue for the year, and Mrs, Lee 
Monroe of Topeka was appointed chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee. 

Very soon after the State election, let- 
ters were sent with suffrage literature to 
every member of both branches of the 
Legislature. It would have been better 
if these letters had been sent before the 
election and pledges secured then, but the 
Equal Suffrage election comes so late that 
the new president cannot attend to it in 
time. 

The newly-elected Governor of Kansas, 
in his message to the Legislature, said: 

In 1899, Theodore Roosevelt, then Gov- 
ernor of New York, said in his annual 
message: ‘I call the attention of the 
Legislature to the desirability of gradu- 
ally extending the sphere in which the 
suffrage can be exercised by women,’’ and 
I am glad to follow such an illustrious ex- 
ample in a similar suggestion to you. 

Municipal suffrage has worked no ill to 
womanhood or to the State, and it seems 
to be satisfactory to the people. 

The Governor had for years been a well- 
known advocate of equal suffrage, and 
high hopes were entertained of vigorous 
action on his part that would make the 
measure safe, as the Legislature was 
friendly to him. However, certain of his 
most trusted advisers, though themselves 
theoretically in favor of equal saffrage, 
openly stated that there would be no 
equal suffrage measure plaeed on the 
statute books. There are many believers 
in the justice of the measure who dislike 
to see it brought up, fearing it may jeop- 
ardize other interests that are more press- 
ing to them. 

A committee of seven members on the 
‘*Political Rights of Women’’ was appoint- 
ed, and the following bill was presented 
by their chairman, Hon, I. W. Crumley, of 
Colby: 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
State of Kansas: 

Section 1, That in any election hereaf- 
ter held in this State for the election of 
presidential electors, the right of any citi- 
zen to vote therefor shall not be denied or 
abridged on aceount of sex. A woman may 
vote at such elections the same as @ man, 
under like restrictions and qualifications, 

Section 2, This act shall take effect and 
be in force from and after its publication 
in the session laws. 

The bill was made a special order of 
business for 2.20 P. M., Feb.9. Before 
the hour Representative Hall was crowded 
to its capacity.. Probaby two-thirds of 
the spectators were women, most of whom 
were intensely interested in the passage 
of the bill, and did not give up work in its 
behalf during the reading and discussion 
of the act. 

Many spirited speeches were made, and 
when the final vote was taken, and the 
presiding officer announced the measure 
adopted by 65 yeas to 49 nays, there was a 





great demonstration, and so much confu- 
sion prevailed that proceedings could not 
be continued, and the House adjourned. 
Every woman present seemed tu consider 
it her personal triumph. 

It was expected that a similar date fora 
hearing would be given by the Senate, 
but early one morning, two days after, 
when the attendance was propitious for 
their purpose, and according to a pre- 
arranged plan, the measure was advanced 
out of its regular course and voted down 
in the absence of its friends and without 
discussion. 

As one Senator afterwards expressed 
himself, ‘‘There is absolutely no argument 
that can be produced against woman suf- 
frage which looks well or sounds well. I 
do not believe in it myself, and won’t vote 
for it, but what can I do? There is noth- 
ing I can say, except when the time comes 
to vote, and only one word then.”’ 

This voices the real sentiment on the 
subject of thinking people throughout the 
State, and of the 125 members of the 
House who were personally solicited to 
vote for the bill, but one, attempted to 
offer an argument against the right of 
women to self-government. He was a 
foreigner, who believes and practices the 
literal injunction of Paul, ‘‘Let your wom- 
en keep silence in the churches: for it is 
not permitted unto them to speak; but 
they are commanded to be under obedi- 
ence, and if they will learn anything, let 
them ask their husbands at home.”’ 

The reason the measure was disposed of 
in the Senate without argument or con- 
sideration was simply that the leaders 
were politicians, and shrewd enough to 
know that argument againt equal suffrage 
would have the opposite effect; the pres- 
ent conditions are certain and satisfactory 
to them, and they do not wish to adda 
new element that they have no assurance 
that they can control. 

But, after all was over, it was gratifying 
how many voted according to promises 
given—how few promises were broken; 
and in spite of the defeat, the Kansas E. S, 
A. was not greatly discouraged. The bill 
created more discussion in the House than 
even our famous oil and refinery bill. The 
impression produced by the campaign was 
distinctly good. A greater seratiment in 
favor of woman’s enfranchisement now 
exists in the State than ever before. A 
real advance has been made, and sooner 
or later selfistiness will be overcome and 
the ballot will be conceded—not as a mat- 
ter of gallantry, not as a sentimental fa- 
vor, but because women are entitled to 
the same privileges as men before the law, 
because of their intelligence, ability and 
responsibility on the broad ground of 
equal citizenship. 

SapIzE P. GrIsHAM, President. 

KATE A, APLINGTON, Cor, Sec. 

MINNESOTA, 

The report made by the Minnesota W. 
S. A. was as follows: 

Organization. The preliminary work, 
the organization and the ‘‘mothering”’ of 
our new clubs, has been looked after this 
year by the different officers of the State 
Association, and has proved to be a prac- 
tical and satisfactory method of organiz- 
ing. Three strong clubs have been formed, 
and arrangements made for perfecting or- 
ganization next September in three other 
towns. A number of old clubs have been 
visited by the president since our last 
State Convention. 

Literature. Hundreds of copies of leaf- 
lets, including the up-to-date Pclitical 
Equality series, have been distributed 
throughout the State. Twenty new sub- 
scribers forthe WoMAN’s JOURNAL have 
been secured, and a great many new sub. 
scribers to Progress, Extra numbers of 
Progress have been effectively used as 
literature. Many requests for literature 
for debates have been complied with. 

Our Quarterly Bulletin is now sent out 
from Headquarters, and is an important 
medium of communication between the 
president and the club members, A retro- 
spective glance reveals the hundreds of 
letters sent out—letters of protest to Con. 
gress, legislators, club women and promi- 
nent men; pleading letters, letters of 
thanks, congratulatory letters, stern let- 
ters to delinquent clubs, letters of regret, 
and common friendly letters. 

Our.clubs have very generally observed 
the birthdays of our pioneers, and two 
clubs have subscribed to the Memorial 
Fund, 

Legislative Work. Minnesota is proud 
of having this year secured co-guardian- 
ship ofchildren. Our association was in- 
strumental in bringing this about. Wealso 
coéperated with three other associations 
to secure a Juvenile Court in the three 
largest cities of Minnesota. Two hearings 
were held before committees of the Legis- 
lature, and the Court was only secured by 
diligent and persistent effort. 

Press Work, The chairman of this de- 
partment, Mrs, Eugenia B. Farmer, never 
fails to give an encouraging report at our 
monthly board meetings. By her strenu- 
ous and persistent effort she now has 60 





newspapers that acoept articles regularly. 


She has written 1,566 letters, including 
the protest letters, and has sent out 2,554 
articles. Under her fluent pen, the Min- 
nesota press is rapidly being educated, 
and is kept well posted on matters per- 
taining to suffrage and advancement for 
women. Twenty of the State newspapers 
are sent regularly to her address, and 
among the editors are three women. 

State Convention. The Anoka Conven- 
tion last October was one of the most en- 
couraging and practical ever held in the 
State. Nearly all of the clubs sent dele- 
gates, the meetings were well attended and 
well reported in the newspapers. The 
reports of clubs, officers and committees 
were very encouraging; a goodly sum was 
raised for the year’s work, and a clearly 
defined program of work outlined for the 
coming year. All were enthusiastic, and 
received help and inspiration from the 
meetings, as well as from the splendid 
words of our guest, Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 

Maup C, STocKWELL, President. 

CorA SMITH EATON, M. D., Rec. Sec. 





ENGLISH SCHOLARSHIPS FOR AMERICAN 
GIRLS. 


Lonpon, Ena. Ava. 1, 1905, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

It may interest your readers to hear 
something of a scheme which the Society 
of American Women in London has taken 
up and pledged itself to foster, namely- 
the founding of scholarships for American 
girls in English Universities on the lines 
of the Rhodes scholarships for men. 

The able chairman of our Committee 
on Edueation, Madame Thayer, formerly 
on the staff of the Ladies’ College, Chel- 
tenham, has had in mind some such plan 
for several years, and her thought was 
stimulated by a paper read by the Hon. 
Mrs. Bertrand Russell at a luncheon given 
by our Society last April. 

The idea of founding the scholarships 
was taken up with enthusiasm by our 
Committee on Education, and at the June 
business meeting of the Society it was 
voted unanimously to foster the scheme 
by all means in our power, and to ask the 
coéperation of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in the United States in 
raising funds and formulating plans. 

At the last luncheon of our Society, held 
on July 3, I outlined the scheme, and the 
idea was warmly received by our members 
and English guests, and a reciprocity 
scheme suggested as being equally advan- 
tageous to English girls. 

At a recent dinner given at the Lyceum 
Club, I was asked to be president for the 
evening, and invited to speak on the Club 
Women of America and their Internation- 
alism. This gave me an opportunity to 
sing the praises of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and to tell of their ex- 
traordinary activities in all womanly ways 
The simple facts I stated, gathered from 
the report of the seventh biennial, were 
sufficiently eloquent to astonish and capti- 
vate my audience. 

I know of nothing more inspiring than 
a perusal of the records of the work that 
is being dune by that body of optimistic 
women, who are certainly being carried 
farward by the ‘stream of tendency”’ 
which ‘‘makes for righteousness.’’ 

Later in the evening, in reply to the 
toast, ‘‘Mrs. Glynes and the Society of 
American Women in London,’’ I spoke of 
our educational scheme and the hope 
we entertained that some English club, 
perhaps the Lyceum, would start a reci- 
procity scheme and send English girls to 
American Universities, The whole idea 
seems to meet with great favor here, and 
we have had many notices in the press. 

The Ambassador and Mrs. Reid, whom 
we had expeeted at our July luncheon, 
with the Staff of the Embassy, were pre- 
vented from coming by the lamentable 
death of Mr. John Hay. That sorrowfnl 
event cast a shade of sadness over our 
gathering, but otherwise the luncheon 
was brilliant and successful. The press 
representatives, who came _ intending 
to report the Ambassador’s speech, re- 
mained to the end of the program, and 
reported instead our scholarship scheme, 
giving it a publicity that we had not ex- 
pected so near its inception. 

However, no harm can be done by inter- 
esting people in the enterprise, though it 
is still in its infancy. 

We shall offer the scholars when they 
come the honorary privileges of our Soci- 
ety, and make them feel that they havea 
home centre in London. Our Committee 
on Education will take a friendly and 
sympathetic interest in their work and 
recreations. ‘ 

With this I enclose a program of our 
last luncheon, and a collection of press 
notices showing how favorably the scheme 
is regarded here. 

ELLA M, Dietz GLYNES. 
Cl 

RUSSIAN LESSONS. — Lessons in the Rus- 
sian eagmege given to classes or single pupils- 
by a young Russian lady whom Miss Ellen Saw- 
telle, principal of the Hanoock School, recom- 
mends as one of her ablest graduates. Address 


Miss Annie Seitlin, 149 Bloomingdale St., Chel 
sea, Mass. 
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JULY 28, 1905. 
EN ROUTE FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO CHICAGO, 


In my last letter I mentioned the meetings to be held at Oakland and San Fran. 
cisco, respectively, and to be addressed by Miss Anthony and Miss Shaw. It is a 
pleasure to report that both were highly successful. 

The Oakland meeting was held in the First Unitarian church, July 22, the pastor 
acting as chairman. There was an immense audience, the body of the church being 
crowded, and many persons standing on chairs in the anterooms in order to see and 
hear. It is estimated that 200 persons stood throughout the meeting, and the sidewalk 
was crowded with those who were unable to gain admittance. Miss Anthony spoke 
first, and Mise Shaw followed. A collection was taken for the State work, and nearly 
$30 remained after the expenses had been paid. Miss Anthony and Miss Shaw went 
to San Francisco upon invitation of the California E. S. A., and of course gave their 
services without any money compensation. 

Mrs. Sperry, State president, presided at the meeting in San Francisco, which was 
held Monday evening, July 24, at the Alhambra Theatre. The League having the 
details of the meeting in charge, wished to demonstrate that San Franciscans will pay 
to hear woman suffrage lectures, and charged 25 and 50 cents admission. Anaudience 
of upward of 1,000 persons, many of them men, was present. An orchestra com- 
posed of women furnished the music, and distinguished local suffragists occupied 
seats on the platform. 

Miss Anthony told the atory of her voting in the 70’s and of her trial which fo). 
lowed. She spoke with all her old-time vigor, and closed with a ringing prophecy of 
victury in the near future, ‘‘We have never had a defeat,” she said. When asked 
whether she would assist in the next California campaign she replied, ‘‘No, I shall not 
work, but if I am on terra firma when you win I will come out for the jubilee.”’ She 
received an ovation, and was called for by the audience at the close of the meeting, 
and again spoke, closing in her strongest and most optimistic vein. 

Miss Shaw made a magnificent speech, and closed with a question-box, which 
brought out many excellent points, and was perhaps even more enjoyed than her 
address proper. We have been greatly entertained on the trip by hearing a woman 
who is a fellow passenger describe the meeting to a man and repeat the questions 
and Miss Shaw’s answers. 

Never befere have I realized what a vital experience the California campaign was, 
It was a positive inspiration to witness the greetings of the local women to Miss An- 
thony and Miss Shaw; to note the gratitude, to be permitted to realize ever so slightly 
the ties which bind those who were associated in the work nine years ago. Cali- 
fornia women expect to get the suffrage—not in some dim and distant future, not 
after all the other States have granted it, but soon, very soon. Who shall dare to say 
such confidence is without reason? 

Wednesday morning Miss Anthony and her party left for Los Angeles. At San 
Joké they were visited at the train by a large deputation of women, representing all 
the women’s organizations in the county. Miss Anthony made a brief speech, and 
the California women brought gifts of flowers. 

Miss Shaw took an evening train for Los Angeles the same day, 
at a Chautauqua assembly, and also for the local suffragists. 

In San Francisco we met Dr, Hussey of New Jersey, Professor and Mrs, Giltner of 
Kentucky, Mrs. Ham and Miss Ada M. Hall of New York, Mrs. Mary H. Williams of 
Nebraska, and a few other suffrage friends from various States. 

Wednesday evening Lucy Anthony and I bade a reluctant good-bye to Mrs. Sperry 
and her charming family, and started on our homeward journey. Mrs, Clara A. 
Young of Nebraska got on this train at Pocatello last night, and we have had a nice 
little visit with her. 

We have just purchased a Denver Republican, and have read with joy a dispatch 
from Melbourne which states that the Victorian Parliament has passed a bill enfran- 
chising the women of that State. 

A headline in a Nevada paper attracted my attention yesterday—‘'Woman Fails 
to Swim the English Channel.’’ I read what followed, and learned that a man and 
woman had both been obliged to give up swimming the Channel, the woman finishing 
ahead of the man, however. I made inward comment on the injustice of the head-line, 
and was not a little amused to find the same article in the Denver paper to-day, under 
the heading ‘‘Man and Woman Fail to Swim the Mnglish Channel.” Verily, the atmos- 
phere of a woman suffrage State must have a flavor of justice in it! 

A laughable incident has brought home to us an example of the chivalry of men 
in the original equal suffrage State. At Green River, Wyo., the train stopped for 20 
minutes, and we got off to purchase some supplies. Passing a shop in the window of 
which were displayed a tempting lot of curios, we ran in to investigate, only to find 
ourselves in a room where liquors and cigars seemed to be the stock in trade, and where 
men were playing cards. We asked the proprietor about the curios, and he replied 
they, were not for sale, but added that if we saw anything we wanted, we might have 
itand welcome. We chose a few modest articles, and came away in great good 
humor over our accidental visit to a Wyoming saloon. 


She is to speak 


ELIZABETH J. HAUSER. 
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“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 
Music, Columbus Orchestra. 
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Cape Ann and City of Gloucester. Leave 
North Side Central Wharf, foot of State St. 
Elevated station Stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M..——Leave 
Gloucester, 215 P. M.—— Sundays leave 
Boston at 10.15 A. M.; Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 
E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 
Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


“A ia” 
rmenia 
A Monthly Publicatiou Devoted to the 
Cause of Armenia. 

Honorary EpitTors: Julia Ward Howe, Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Lucia Ames Mead, Rollo 
Ogden, Professor Albert 8. Cook, Professor 

liam G. Ward, Kdward H. Clement, Rabbi 


Charles Fleischer, Charles Gordon Ames, D. D., 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Edwin D. Mead. 


Price, $1.00 per year. 
Address: Editor ‘‘ARMENIA” 
P. O. Box 2285, Boston, Mass. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
- its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 

50 Cents a Year. 


The Philanthropist, 


232 West 14th Street, New York. 




















TheAdvocate of Peace. 


A monthly journal of the International 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In elubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 

PUBLISHED BY 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Membership in The American Peace Society 
Two Dollars a Year. ADVOCATE OF PEAOcE free 
to members. 





Have your Job Printing 
done at the Woman’s Jour- 
nal Printing Office, No. 208 
Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Address orders or inquiries 
to John Youngjohn. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Saw, Avice Stons BLACKWELL, and 
Locy E. Awrnoyy. For sate at Woman’s 
JourRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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